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Original Communications. 


WARWICK CASTLE. 


Tus stupendous edifice is built upon a 
rock, and, from all appearance, seems to be 
united by the hand of nature rather than 
that of man. The era of its first erection 
is unknown, but it is said to have taken 
place previous to the Norman conquest, 
neither can we ascertain the name of its 
founder. When approaching it, a striking 
effect is produced upon the traveller. A 
broad and winding path, cut through the 
solid rock, confines the eye, and the imagi- 
nation becomes excited, and his expectation 
increases, while treading a distance of 
upwards of a hundred yards, In drawing 
towards the extremity of this rocky path, 
three lofty towers rise progressively to 
the view. The one on the left is called 
Casar’s Tower, ' which is the most ancient, 
and of its origin no trace can be found. 
To the right is the tower named after the 
fanciful champion of the castle, the famous 
Guy, which is one hundred and. twenty- 
eig) t feet in hei ht, -and was built by 
Thomas de Beau Sak, Earl of Warwick, 
in the latter end of the fourteenth century. 
The entrance is flanked by embattled walls, 
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fought with and slew a gigantic Dane, “ for 
the love of fair Phelis.” He became a 
hermit, and retired to the secluded and ro- 
mantic spot now called Guy’s Cliff. There 
is a ballad introduced into the “ Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry” which gives a very good 
idea of the legend. We will quote a few 
verses :-— 
‘* Was ever knight for ladye’s sake 
Soe tost in love, as I Sir Guy ; 
For Phelis fayre, that lady bright 
As ever man beheld with eye! 


** Shee gave me leave myself to try, 
The valiant knight with sheeld and speare, 
Ere that her love shee wold grant me ; 
Which made mee venture far and neare.”’ 


He goes on to state that he is an English- 
man bold, that he went to Greece, where 
he performed several acts of valour; then 
relates what occurred after his return :— 


«+ To England then I came with speede, 
To wedd faire Phelis ladye bright : 
For love of whome I travelled farr 
To try. my manhood and my might. 


«¢ But when I had espoused her, 
I stayd with her but fortye dayes, 
Ere that I left this ladye faire, 
And went from her beyond the seas. 
* * * * * * * 
** Then I to England came againe, 
And here with Colbronde fell I fought : 
An ugly gyant, which the Danes 
Had for their champion hither brought. 


and the deep moat, now dry, has at its base ag ais tions 
is li ercame him e i> 

phe oe! path, and is lin ‘with trees and ‘and slewe him soone right valliantlye ; 

The inhabitable part of this Wyrom Danish tribute utterlye. 
structure is on the left of the great a : 
which, from time to time, has undergone “ oun eins Noe 
many important improvements, effected At Winchester, ir emer 1 fought, 
i due ‘gay its ancient character. In sight of manye farr and nye. 

interior of the castle surpasses every ,, d 

idea which would naturally arise from : Ts tare sé peaiegaieinabetnealh 
viewing its external features. Domestic Whose like in England never was / 


elegance, with a love of the arts, com- 
bine in embellishing the walls. The first 


For hugenesse, both in bredth a and length. 
«* Some of his bones in Warwicke yet, 



































apartment that presents itself to the visitor Within the castle there doe lye: 

is the. great hall, which is a noble room, One of his sheild-bones to this day 
sixty-two feet long and thirty-seven feet Hangs in the citye of Coventrye. 
wide, in which are various weapons and = « On. Dunsmore heath I alsoe élewe 
pieces of armour, with the horns of the rein A monstrous wyld and cruell beast, 
and moose Pweg and over the western Calld the Dun.cow of Dunsmore heath, 
door is is a large gun, taken from a Spanish Which manye people had opprest. 
ship by Lord Hamilton, grandfather of the * Some of her bones in Warwicke yett 
late Earl of Warwick. e great dining- Still for a monument doe lye ; 


room, the anti-chamber, the cedar drawing 
room, the gilt- room, and the state bed- 
chamber, are m: tly decorated with 
paintings by Reubens, Poussin, Guido, 

andyke, Carracci, Salvator, and other dis- 
tingutched artists, 

In one of the rooms attached to Ceesar’s 
Tower are the sword, shield, helmet, &c., 
ascribed to have been the pr of the 
legendary champion Guy. ost. of our 
readers, we presume, are aware that. this 
personage is reported to have been an Earl 
of Warwick, and, according to the legend, 


Which unto every looker’s viewe 
As wonderous strange, they may espye. 


‘A dragon in Northumberland, 

T alsoe did in fight destroye, 
Which did bothe man and beaste oppresse, 
And all the countrye sore annoye. 


“ At length to Warwicke I did come, 
Like pilgrime poore and was not knowne ; 
And there I lived a hermites life 
A mile and ‘more out of the towne. 


“* Where with my. hands I hewed a house 
Out of a craggy rocke ans 
And lived like a palmer poo: 
Within that cave myself Br sione : 





























‘ot knowne unto my wife, 
Who daily mourned for-her mate. 


“ Till at the last I fell sore sicke, 
Yea sicke soe sore that I must die ; 
T sent to her a ringe of golde, 
By which she knewe me presentlye. 


*¢ Then shee repairing to the cave 
Before that I gave up the ghost, 
Herself closd up my dyin 


eyes; 
My 1 


Phelis faire, whom f lod most. 


al be ee ‘al i Vntonnt, 

'o my corpes unto the grave; 
And like a palmer dyed I, 

Whereby I sought my soule to save. 


“ My body that endured this toyle, 
Though now it be consumed to mold; 
My statue faire engraven in stone, 
In Warwicke still you may behold.” 





THE CLAIMS OF THE CHRISTIAN ABORI- 
GINES OF THE TURKISH OR OSMANLI 
EMPIRE UPON CIVILIZED NATIONS. 


By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 230.) 
PART IIIl.—ON THE ASPECT AND POSITION 


OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN WESTERN 
ASIA. 


Ir has almost become a proverb among 
philosophic minds — wee in the 
Christian sense—that God’s providence in 
the world is to go on overturning and over- 
turning till it shall bring all into subjec- 
tion to Jesus Christ. ‘“ Muhammedism un- 
veiled” stands forth as almost an open way 
to Christianity. The Osmanli believes in 
Christ in virtue of his belief in Muhammed ; 
but the same teacher of truth in what re- 
or in 


superior to the Son of God. A faith thus 
reared upon so vain a superstructure on 
truth cannot contain the essentials of great 
durability. Founded by an ardent enthu- 
siasm, Mahammedism is deeply seated in 
the bosom of a still religiously enthusiastic 
people ; it is upheld and sustained by all the 
common practices of life, identified with 
thought in all its forms, and propagated by 
observances and ceremonies frequently re- 
peated in the same day. Yet amidst these 
circumstances, so favourable to the propa- 
gation of any dogmas when wedded to the 
same perpetual state of mind, the Muham- 
medan has begun to doubt and to inquire. 
No one personally conversant with a large 
class of Osmanlis but knows that many in 
the present day are deists, many: disregard 
all doctrine as superstitions, and others doubt 
but that Muhammedism is founded solely 
on authority, and not on the omniscience of 
@ universal Creator. A few incline even to 
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‘Muhammedan races for their wor' 
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Christianity, but dare not avow it: the most 
characteristic averment of a doubting Ma- 

is, that it is more n for a 
person who believes in one prophet to in- 
crease in faith so as to believe in two, than 
for one who already believes in two to sepa- 
rate himself from the one and remain only 
with the other; in other words, it is easier 
for a Christian to become Muhammedan 
than for a Muhammedan to become a Chris- 
tian: if a Mussulman give up his prophet, 
ering 5 pas up that of the Christians, 
whom he is only taught to revere through 
the Koran, and he must become a deist. 

Bat it has been opposed in conversation 
with Muhammedans to this, that it would 
be more philosophical to consider the na- 
ture, history, characteristics of the two 
missions, than to believe in them both im- 
plicitly. If they do not coincide in this 
comparison, it may prove advantageous to 
truth, to test, by the feelings of every man’s 
bosom, which partakes most of the character 
of a divine legation, and which, on thé con- 
trary, has manifested itself in a manner 
most inconsistent with the idea we can form 
to ourselves of a merfciful and bountifal 
parr Such = t is pw to 
with attention and quiet respect, it is 
even often possible to insinuate that the 
Arab conquests have the character of a 
visitation of wrath, and that the propa- 
gation of Muhammedism bore the 
of a scouring of barbarians, to cleanse their 
hearts for the reception of a more meek and 
humble, and a more pure'and holy faith. 

These circumstances, in the present aspect 
of Muhammedism, tend to shew pretty 
on that the dawn of a —_ _ 

burst upon a great empi 
it will, depend upon the civilised world, 
under the guidance of Providence, that the 
day that follows shall be a day lighted by 
the vivifying rays of truth, and not obscured 
by the clouds of infidelity. 

The state of Christianity in the east must 
cropegation of the trata of the gespiy; sd 
propagation 0! gospel, 
the nations who have seen the trath, al- 
> little practically experienced in its 
benefits, may still be rendered, by Divine 
Providence, important instruments in the 
hands of the enlightened. The Christians 
of Western Asia, except in the small com- 
munity of mountaineer Chaldeans, nowhere 
constitute the rulers, nor ate they the more 


-extensive landholders in the country, but 


they are a class infinitely before any of the 

if Their worldly eivil- 
ization. They are universally more intel- 
ligent, more industrious, and more prudent 
than Osmanlis, Turkomen, Arabs, or Kurds. 
It is to be regretted that one cannot always 
say more moral; but the prostrate morality 
of the rayah has been the result of years of 
persecution, and constant exposure to the 
open and never-sparing contempt and scorn 
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of his’ religious opponents and political the town, leaving that to a bey, whose 
master. family have governed the little town from 
Laying for a moment the other Muham- time immemorial. In the city of Adana, 
medans aside, the Osmanli has been previ- the representative of the powerful family of 
ously noticed as very sparingly and diffusely Melangena Oghlu (a Turkoman family) 
disseminated over the empire. As the de- has always heen tolerated, both by the sultan 
scendants of the gradual conquerors of the and by Ibrahim Pasha, as mutsellim; but 
soil, this race possesses very large territorial there is always a pasha in the town to 
properties—whole towns and villages are counteract his influence. 
sometimes included in a single bey’s pos- The same race fulfils the different offices 
sessions; and. so it is with vast tracts of of law and priesthood. They monopolize 
land, far beyond their means and capabilities by the latter, to themselves and a number 
to superintend. Polygamy causes aconstant of poor dependants, the revenues of the 
decrease of population, and hence many Madressis or colleges, of the tomhs or sepul- 
towns are inevitably going to ruin; while chral chapels, which are objects of pilgrim- 
the villages, and the fertile soil of miles of age, and of certain imaums and imarets to 
uncultivated lands, are overrun by nomadic which large bequests of landed and other 
races. The local examples which I could property are very often made. It is true 
furnish of some of these positions are curious. that these fall sometimes into the hands of 
From idleness and bad management, thisrace a rapacious and irreligious pasha, but still 
of antique beys—the nobility of theOttoman these foundations are very numerous. Under 
empire—are oftentimes living in huge un- the pretence of reading the Koran, a host of 
furnished palaces or mansions upon a pit- idle men are supported for life in large, 
tance of some two hundred pounds a-year although ruinous, edifices; and as the de- 
English, who at the same time are propri- mands of a dervish or a holy man are not 
etors of thousands of acres of valuable and extravagant, these establishments support a 
productive soil. Yet they are not wanting greater number than would be the case in 
in the love of money—on the contrary; but many other countries. 
the excess of cupidity in this, as in many But it is in connexion with government 
other operations in the east, defeats itself. that this race still preserves its greatest de- 
If a man farms a district and prospers, the velopment. The whole of the branches of 
bey enhances the value of the property so service subordinate to the legislative depart- 
much that the labourer loses the benefit of ment are iu their hands; the extreme of 
his industry ; at the same time his sons, just poverty makes soldiers of them; but one 
at an age to be useful to him, are forced degree above that, is a mounted irregular, 
away to the army, or, at the least, enrolled with brass-headed pistols in his bosom—a 
in the militia. The despotism of a pasha being who lives by a tolerated system of 
renders the customary market a scene of extortion. This man rises in rank to be a 
legal plunder. The bey himself at length kawass, who is thief-taker, protector of the 
yields to the pressure from without; he has road, enforcer of authority, tax-gatherer, 
no heart to keep accounts or study the in- revenue-collector, or a mere subordinate in 
terests of his property. Fatalism and indo- the pomp and pride of a governor's 
lence unite with these to sink him into suite. 
indifference; and he finallycontents himself | Then come the long list of secretaries 
with his empty state, his harem, gaily capa- (effendis, katibs, &c.) which belong to the 
risoned horses, obsequious servants, a few various offices in every town and district,— 
poor dependant relations, and a plentiful the collector of capitation taxes, the regis- 
supply of pipes and tobacco. trar of property, &c., all down to the heads 
This old Osmanli race of beys consti- and subordinates of the menzil-khan, or post- 
tute naturally the mutsellims, katyah-beys, house. 
ayans, &c., local governors of towns, dis- The same race is, however, also seen in 
tricts, and villages. Hence it is that the the more common sphere of commercial 
local governor does not always pay much pursuits. He not seldom, as a young man, 
regard to a pasha’s firman; nay, if his puts on his best dressof red silk and striped 
politics lead him that way, as they are gown, with a turban of large dimensions, 
almost to a man opposed to reform, they pistols in his girdle, and a well-fed horse, 
will not care occasionally to shew their dis- and starts from his home to see the world, 
respect or indifference to a firman of the make his haj, or pilgrimage, and pay his 
—— himself ; and I have heard the wa by his sales. For this purpose he takes 
ather of Kings treated with very im- with him the produce of his country—silk, 
proper epithets by these old gentlemen. Yet madder root, yellow berry, or whatever is 
so great is their local influence, that it is portable, with which he arrives at the chief 
found expedient to retain them, for, despite town of the pashalik, where he disposes of 
their prejudices, they are all Osmanlis at his first property, and purchases another 
the bottom. Thus a pasha has lately been cargo of goods disposable to advantage at 
very judiciously appointed to the district of Constantinople, to which place all his 
Mush, in Armenia, but he lives outside of thoughts are first directed. Here the sale 









































of his horse and goods enables him to steam 
to Alexandria, (the Mecca itinerary has 
now lost its use.) He visits Cairo, where 
similar proceedings enable him to join the 
caravan to Mecca. If he survives and pros- 
pers, he will after that also visit Jerusalem 
and Damascus, and then the world of an 
Osmanli contains no further object of am- 
bition. It often happens that the young 
Osmanli marries and settles en route. Few 
are those who fulfil all the ambitioned pros- 
pects of youth; some fail in their specu- 
lations, and are obliged to take up some 
service; hut when they do succeed, and re- 
turn to occupy a shop in the bazaar of their 
nativetown — with silks and satins from 
Brusa and Damascus, fringes of gold from 
Cairo, and shawls from Baghdad, while his 
own head is adorned with the turban of a 

ilgrim, and he is styled Haji Ali, or Haji 

ustafah —he becomes a man of import- 
ance, to whom the others look as an oracle, 
and the rising generation as we would once 
have done to a Cook or a Mungo Park. 

The Osmanlis do not extend their atten- 
tion much to the manual trades; these they 
leave to the Christians, with a very few 
exceptions, as pipe-stick making, confec- 
tionary, blacksmiths, &c. The description 
of shops which they like best are as sales- 
men of tobacco and manufactured goods. 

Such, then, is the present condition of the 
Osmanli part of the population of Asiatic 
Turkey. The whole of the country, ac- 
cording to Balbi’s estimate, contains, with 
its dependencies, 12,500,000 souls, of which 
at the most two millions are of the Osmanli 
race. As they could not for a single day 
resist alone the revolution of any one of the 
vassal nations, so also are they no longer in 
the condition to resist the onward progress 
of a moral and religious revolution, which 
would soon be brought about were pro- 
tection to be conceded by Christian govern- 
ments to the industrious and intelligent 
classes of the country, whether Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Chaldeans, Maronites, Jacobites, 
or of any other persuasion. 

_It has been pretty generally admitted, 
since the fall of the Jesuits in Roman- 
catholic Europe, that the countries princi- 
pally affecting pagan and Muhammedan 
nations are Great Britain and the United 
States. To these Divine Providence seems 
to have entrusted, in a great measure, the 
destinies of the unevangelized world, and 
we have seen how far attention to the state 
and condition of the Christian churches in 
the east is essentially interwoven with all 
such destinies as applied to the Osmanlis. 
If we do not bestir ourselves in this great 
labour, others most decidedly will. In the 
consummation of the design long entertained 
by the pope of allying the Roman and 
Greek churches in hostility against pro- 
testantism, some writers (see Lettre sur 
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le Saint Siege, par M. l’Abbé Lacordaire) 
perceive the only means of saving Europe 
from irreligion. An English writer has lately 
said—* It would appear that the occupation 
of Constantinople by Russia has found the 
most zealous supporter in the pope, for this 
blessed union of both creeds is to be sealed 
by an ukase of the czar, dated from the 
city of Constantine the Great.” And to quote 
the eloquent appeal of Lord Lindsay, (Let- 
ters on Egypt, &c.,) “The English are sum- 
moned to the breach. I do not think (I 
hope I am not speaking presumptuously) 
that much can be done openly as yet, but 
the way seems to be paving for a great 
moral revolution, in which we, as pro- 
testants, entrusted with the revealed will of 
God, must be active and zealous in our 
Master’s cause, or woe betide us! The eye 
of Providence is visibly watching this 
land—all Turkey, indeed; and as its coun- 
sels are unfolded in the progress of events, 
I doubt not we shall see cause to admire 
and praise the unsearchable wisdom of God 
in preparing the way and affording the 
means for the revival of his gospel in the 
land it first rose upon.” 

The country for the recovery of which, 
to the dominion of the sultan, four of the 
great European powers conjointly took up 
arms, except in as far as a very small pro- 
portion of its population is concerned, can- 
not be said to be Osmanli or even Turkish. 
The very language of the Turks is un- 
known in Syria. e population of real 
use to the country, and which confers upon 
it the greatest proportion of national pros- 
perity, is incontrovertibly the Christian ; 
and it behovés the allies who feel for the 
future interests of the country, to consider 
well, in the measures which an enlightened 
policy will dictate tothem for the rescue of the 
land of promise from its actual prostration 
by misgovernment and misrule, how far a 
more ample field given to the industrious 
operations of the Christians by ensuring to 
them security of property, protection from 
extortion, as well as a proper exercise of 
their religious prerogatives, would possibly 
interfere with the objects held in view 
policy only ; while it will heighten so muc' 
in the eyes of futurity, the glory and the 
honour to be acquired by the political re- 
generation of a country of such dear and 
holy associations. The hand of God is vi- 
sibly outstretched in the present juncture ; 
his ways are unknown, his paths unseen; 
and the means which man proposes’are very 
far from those by which He intends to ac- 
complish His ends. But it is impossible to 
blind ourselves to the natural tendency 
which the current of events is leading tos 
and happy is he who finds himself among 
the selected, as an instrument, however in- 


significaat, of contributing in any measure 


to so great and good a work. 
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It is quite evident, by the extent of the 
population, their superior intelligence, and 
their much greater industry, that, in re- 
storing to the Christian population a por- 
tion of their natural rights and privileges, 
we are doing that which is most favourable 
to the regeneration of the east; and that 
this ought to be a leading object and aim 
with the politician. But in what regards the 
effect which this protection to the Chris- 
tians will have upon the Muhammedans ?— 
all the advantages to be anticipated from it 
will not be obtained without first of all en- 
tering into religious communion with the 
churches of the east on the highest grounds 
of a benevolent and philosophic Christi- 
anity ; and secondly, by every possible 
means, improving the condition of the people 
by education, and by the dissemination of 
useful, moral, and sound information. As 
far back as the times of Charles the First, 
Chillingworth said, “ Notwithstanding dif- 
ferences in things of lesser importanee, 
there might, and would be unity of com- 
munion, unity of charity and affection, 
which is one of the greatest blessings which 
the world is capable of; absolute unity of 
opinion heing a matter rather to be desired 
than hoped for.” This subject has lately 
again begun to attract much attention in 
England. “The communion of saints in 
the primitive church,” says Mr. Bevan, 
(On Intercourse between the Church of 
England and the Churches in the East, 
1840,) “was kept up in the bosom of each 
particular church, and in the church at 
large. By the former, the Christians, on 
each particular spot, or in each particular 
district, were kept together as one body; 
by the latter, the Christians throughout the 
world were united in one.” 

The high objects of missionaries employed 
on such a service must strike the mind at 
onee; it is no longer the self-sacrificing 
and arduous labour of converting the 
heathen ; it is not the amiable and devoted 
task of teaching the young Christian ; it is 
to establish a friendly relation between 
churches too long alienated from one an- 
other,—to bring about personal relations 
between the successors of the apostles in 
ce ements remote ; and every 
theological student knows how advantageous 
this has been in bygone times both to the 
diffusion of religion, the progress of litera- 
ture, the welfare of nations, and the preser- 
vation of peace. It is a new event to see 
the churches of the west seeking for in- 
tercourse, friendship and inter-communion 
with the long-neglected churches of the 
east; but if taken in connexion with the 
reference it remotely bears either to the 
ultimate supremacy of those churches in 
the now Muhammedan empire of the Os- 
manlis, or to the conversion and overthrow 
of Muhammedism in one of its greatest 


strongholds, it is one of those signs which 


point out that we are on the eve of a great 
moral dispensation of mercy to the nations 
of the east. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WAR AT AFFGHANISTAN ; 
oR, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES HALL, 
LATE QUARTER-MASTER SERGEANT OF 
THE FOURTH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
(Continued from p. 228.) 
TATTA.—HINDOO SUPERSTITION. 


Tuts place bears marks of great antiquity, 
and although the Indus formerly washed 
its walls, yet, by some freak of Nature, the 
course of the Indus has been changed, and 
Tatta is now nearly four miles from it. 
This place has been called “ The City of 
Tombs,” which is certainly a very appro- 
priate name. Ona rising ground, about a 
uarter of a mile from the town, as far as 
the eye cay reach, there are nothing but re- 
ceptacles of the dead. Many of them are 
of that form which a grave naturally as- 
sumes in any country, without ornament or 
embellishment; but there are also a great 
number of mausoleums erected, many of 
them having staircases to go to the outside 
of the dome. These are all surmounted by 
a cupola, the insides of which are very 
neatly finished by a glazed bricks, 
with sentences of the Koran beautifull 
painted on them. The doorways and linte 
are also richly decorated. One mausoleum 
has two marble tombs of very rich sculp- 
ture, and neatly engraved all over, of a very 
ancient date. A considerable degree of sur- 
prise-was here manifested by seeing the 
body of a Seedee hanging to an arm of a 
tree. An old man had unfortunately taken 
up his resting place three evenings before, 
under this tree, and a Seedee passing by 
saw him, and the hopes of plunder actuated 
him to murder, which he committed by 
dashing the old man’s brains out with a 
large stone. The head man of an adjacent 
village arrived at the moment the murderer 
was rifling his victim, and ordered his at- 
tendants to secure him. He was conveyed 
to the village, where he remained in close 
confinement that night, being bound hands 
and feet, and thrown upon his back. The 
next morning he was brought to the tree 
under which he had committed the murder, 
and after having his legs chopped off, was 
hung. This mutilation was inflicted in order 
that, should the rope break by accident, the 
man might not be able to escape. Z 
A great number of Hindoos occupy this 
town; in fact, they are the only traders of 
any note in it. They are not allowed by 
the intolerant Mussulman to erect any tem- 
ples for the celebration of their own reli- 
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gion, but are compelled to select caves and 
lows in the hills to perform their idola- 
trous worship. Superstition is carried to an 
immense extent among them, and so severe 
are they in their religious penances, that 
death not unfrequently ensues. One of these 
Hindoo devotees had a strange penance 
awarded him for some religious crime which 
he had committed, and it was truly severe. 
The priest had enjoined him not to rest two 
consecutive nights in one place, to dig a 
hole twice a-day sufficiently deep to admit 
his head, on which he had to stand one hour 
both morning and evening, with the earth 
placed round his head in the hole, and 
slightly covering his chin. When we were 
there this man had been then six years anda 
half undergoing thissingular penance, during 
the whole of which time he was not allowed 
any additional stimulant, but confined, al- 
though apparently rich, to the meagre fare 
of the poorer Hindoo—to rice and water; 
it is not to be wondered at, therefore, at his 
being reduced to a mere skeleton. In con- 
sequence of his emaciation he was permitted 
to complete his travels on horseback, but so 
dreadfally was he worn down by the seve- 
rity of his penance, that his attendants lifted 
him both on and off his horse. 

In one of the caves appropriated for the 
celebration of the Hindoo mysteries of reli- 
gion, two of these enthusiastic fools had 
taken up their abodes, for the purpose 
of willingly starving themselves to death. 
When visited by us, they were lying on 
their backs, without strength to rise, in a 
vault of the cave apparently excavated by 
manual labour, both wet and filthy, and 
nearly in a state of nudity. The rats had 
already gnawed away the toes and the tips 
of the fingers, but still their determination 
not to eat anything was strong within them. 
They supplicated bitterly for water, of which 
article the gooroo, or priest, supplied them in 
but scanty quantities, and their entreaties 
were attended to, but not one word was said 
about applying to the priest for food. The 
chela (disciple) of the cave, nor indeed any 
of their friends, asked them to have any; 
lad they done so, their indomitable perse- 
verance would have compelled a refusal. 
Without hazarding a conjecture that there 
18 not a single nation that could the 

ndoos in passive resistance for the sake 
of religion—that is, their sufferings when 

have strayed from their own peculiar 

of undeviating right— sion by 
means of a hook thrust through the loins 
and out at the side, over the third rib, is a 
common penance ; the devotee swings sus- 
pended in this manner nearly twenty feet 
from the ground, and for the space of five 
minutes. The d tion to which an in- 
tolerant and arbitrary priesthood can bring 
their flocks could not be exemplified in any 
other country. The grovelling subservi- 
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ency, and the quiet uncomplaining exacti- 
tude with which it is performed to the letter, 
are truly remarkable. The quantity and 
nature of punishment for misdeeds of a re- 
ligious nature, rests entirely with the priest- 
hood in oriental countries, whether Mussul- 
man or Hindoo; the only difference being, 
that in cases taken cognizance of by the 
former, the Koran is appealed to for its 
judgment, and in the latter the fiat proceeds 
personally from the gooroo or priest. The 
punishment inflicted on Hindoo religious 
culprits, of travelling for miles by measur- 
ing the length of the body on the ground, 
is by no means uncommon. A distance is 
named by the priest to be travelled over hy 
the devotee, who commences laying down 
full length, and stretching his arms as far as 
he can reach, marks the ground with his 
fingers ; he then rises, proceeds to his mark, 
and lays down flat on the ground again. 
Im one instance this punishment was en- 
joined for the space of eleven miles, to a 
father for the murder of his own son. He 
confessed the fact to the priest who ordered 
the punishment, but the proofs were not 
sufficiently plain to be taken cognizance of 
by the British authorities. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GAMBLER. 
A SCENE AT THE “ CENT TREIZE.” 


“Que je suis enchanté de vous rencontrer,” 
exclaimed my old friend B——, as he gave 
me one of those welcome shakes of the hand 
which indicate that the words do not belie 
the heart. “I have been promenading the 
Boulevards,” he pda! 3 “for the last 
two hours, enveloped in a fit of ennui. The 
juice of the grape has lost its Bacchanalian 
influence, and falls short of dispelling the 
gloom which hovers round my troubled 
mind. The bright-eyed 3 whose 
charms might soften the heart of a stoic 
can kindle no flame in my bosom—meet no 
return to the soul-moving glance which she 
bestows on me. In fact, my dear L——, I 
have what the Frenchman calls a ‘je ne 
sais quoi, and do what I may I cannot get 
rid of it.” 

“ Here’s a coincidence,” I replied, * for 
the last five hours I have experienced the 
same effects, and had made up my mind to 
go to the Opera, with the idea that music 
and languishing eyes might dispel the cloud 
that shrouds my mind.” 

“ A happy idea,” he said, pulling out his 
watch ; “ but it is only six o'clock, and we 
cannot go to the theatre before half-past 
seven.” 

“ True,” I replied, “ but a short walk, a 
chat over our late conguems and a glass of. 

‘og, will cheat old Father Time, tardily 
though he moves along.” 
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We had no settled route, but went laughing 


and joking, heedless] 
entered the Palais Royal, and suddenly 
stopped at the Cent Treize, the famed 
gambling-house of Paris. My friend gave 
me one of his keen and searching looks. 
understood its meaning, and nodded consent. 
We ascended the stairs, were ushered into 
the hall of crime and debauchery, and were 
soon surrounded by a number of gamblers, 
whose keen eyes were not long in discover- 
ing the novice or the stranger. As for me, 
I declined all their ind solicitations; but 
my friend said that he would play one 
game, but no more. I sat down in a corner 
of the room, and began to scrutinize the 
inmates. On the opposite side sat two in- 
dividuals at play, surrounded by others, 
with pale, care-worn countenances, who ex- 
hibited the greatest interest in the game. 
The youngest of the gamblers was a strip- 
ling of about twenty-two years of age, 
whose bright laughing eye, careless mien, 
and jocund laugh, shewed that he was yet 
uninitiated in such scenes of vice—still a 
stranger to the soul-agonizing mysteries of 
the gambling table. His adversary, on the 
contrary, was a tall thin man, with an 
emaciated countenance, which bore not 
only the indelible impress of age, but also 
the ravages of a troubled mind. He eyed 
his protegé with a degree of pleasure as he 
allowed him to win game after game; but 
then he would steal a furtive glance at 
those around, terrified, like the ravenous 
animal with its prey, lest some one might 
snatch away the victim which was within 
his grasp. 

“Vous ne jouez pas, Monsieur ; vous plai- 
santez,” the young man exclaimed, as he 
pocketed the dait, in the height of pleasure. 
“ T’ve won five games running; if fortune 
thus favour me, I will bid farewell to the 
dull, plodding life of a student, and take up 
my abode in the halls of chance.” 

The old man looked at him, then glanc- 
ing at those around, feigned agitation, and 
said in a tremulous voice, “ Doublons la 
mise.” 

“ Convenu,” shouted the youth, elated 
with his previous success. 

The stakes were doubled, and the young 
man lost—trebled and quadrupled, but the 
same result attended. 

At length the young man stopped, forced 
both hands into his pockets, but all was 
gone ; perhaps the little earnings of a care- 
ful father, or the savings of a widowed 
mother, were thus squandered in an 
hour. 

The bright red that had but lately suf- 
fused his healthful cheeks assumed a pale 
and ghastly hue—his eyes, that before 
laughed with mirth, now bespoke despair, 
and were riveted on the gambler—while his 
whole frame became agitated, demonstrative 


along. At last we 


of inward commotion. The jueur, on the 
other hand, displayed neither symptoms of 
joy nor grief. He exchanged an occasional 
word with some of his acquaintances, then 
leaned his arm on the table, and appeared 
both heedless of the stare of his late oppo- 
nent and of the troubled thoughts that 
might be disturbing his breast. 

The gamester rose and approached the 
door. As he disappeared, the stripling 
started up and rushed after him. . I was 
about to follow, dreading, from the wild 
and determined look of the young man, 
some fatal catastrophe, when my friend 
stopped me, and inquired the cause of my 
sudden departure. 

I told him what had occurred; of the 
disordered state of the young man’s mind— 
his look of revenge—his apparent state of 
desperation ; and we hurried down stairs, 
looked to the right, to the left, and in all 
directions, but to no purpose; we crossed 
the Rue Montpensier, traversed that of 
Vivienne, asked the passengers, but un- 
luckily all our inquiries proved fruitless. 

Tired of running from one street to ano- 
ther, we pursued our way to the Opera. 
We were not long in choosing a box ; for 
pretty eyes were our guiding stars—and 
four brilliants lighted us to the side of two 
pretty demoiselles, who were under the 
guardianship of an old man—probably their 
father. The music commenced ; the voice 
of Nourrit was mellifluous; Taglioni was 
grace herself; and the stolen glances of my 
fair voisines were truly heart-gratifying; 
but all—nay, abundance of other pleasures 
—could not chase from my memory the 
scene at the gambling-house, the fear that 
some fatal result might attend it. 

We left the theatre ; took refreshments; 
bonne nuit escaped from our lips, and each 
took the nearest road to his respective 
dwelling. 

I was awoke next morning by some one 
knocking at my bed-room door. I hastened 
to open it, and was astonished at finding 
my ears saluted with the well-known sound 
of T——’s voice. He was the playfellow 
of my childhood, my companion in boy- 
hood, and my rival in scholastic attainments. 
I expressed my surprise at seeing him in 
Paris, when he told me that he had just ar- 
rived, and was happy he had found me out 
so easily, as he was anxious to see the cu- 
riosities of the “land of frogs;” and that, 
judging from my exploring mind of by- 
gone days, he was sure he could not find a 
better guide within the precincts of this 
far-famed city. 

After having shewn, to the astonishment 
and delight of my visitor, the Tuilleries, 
the Jardin des Plantes, Pére-la-Chaise, and 
many other places of celebrity and beauty 
with which Paris abounds, we at last ar- 
rived at Notre Dame, rendered notorious 
































by the pen of that man of genius, Victor 
ugo, in his popular novel of “ The 
Hunchback.” y friend was highly 
pleased with this ancient building; ad- 
mired its architecture, and spoke of the 
juvenile associations which its sight awa- 
kened in his memory. With the intent of 
astonishing him, I proceeded to the Morgue, 
the place appropriated for the reception of 
the unclaimed dead, which are exhibited to 
public view. A profound silence pervaded 
the spot. Even the flippant tongue of the 
babillarde had lost its action ; and sobs, ex- 
clamations, and sighs, were the only sounds 
that broke upon the ear. We entered. 
“ Heavens!” I exclaimed, horror-struck 
with the sight which presented itself—* the 
gambler!” Yes, before me lay the body of 
the old man. Mortality had as yet made 
but little change upon his countenance, save 
that the smile of irony which played yester- 
day upon his lips had given place to the 
frigid expression of death. The back of 
the neck was swollen, and from the posture 
of the body, I could see the extremity of an 
apparently large wound. The young man, 
his heated temper, and his determined look, 
immediately flashed. across my memory. 
This deed was his—the gash was the work 
of his hand. 

The deep sobbing of some one at my side 
startled me; I turned round and saw an 
elderly female, her eyes bathed in tears, 
endeavouring to identify the body. 

“ Yes, it is he—my poor husband,” she 
at last exclaimed. “Oh! what will become 
of me ?” 

To appease her grief, I observed that I 
thought she was mistaken ; that the deceased 
had been a gambler, and might not be the 
person she lamented. 

She looked at me, and the tears for a few 
thoments subsided. They again filled her 
eyes as she said— 

“Ah, you knew him not! It is true, he 
gambled; but then he had promised he 
would soon give it up; that he would re- 
main at home with me; for I could earn 
enough to support us both. But they have 
murdered him and made me wretched.” 

Deeply affected by this distressing scene, 
Tleft the habitation of death, lamenting the 
fate of the gambler, and admiring the un- 
tiring affection and constancy of woman. 

My conjectures with regard to the young 
man were too truly founded. Three months 
after this sad event, he suffered by the hand 
of the executioner ; thus in a heedless hour 
he blasted the cherished hopes of a parent 
——the prospect of a long and happy life. 





Love.—Love cannot exist in the heart of 
a woman unless modesty is its companion, 
nor in that of man, unless honour is its 
associate. 
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Pew Books. 





Life and Times of Louis Philip, King of the 
French, 


Tuis work is of a highly interesting charac- 
ter, the perusal of which cannot fail to 

ield a considerable amount of instruction. 

he style of the author is clear and vigor- 
ous, and the incidents are rendered highly 
amusing from the romantic interest wii 
which they are invested. The biographical 
relations are not confined to the illustrious 
subject of the volume, but the leading per- 
sonages connected with the house of Or- 
leans come within the writer’s notice. 
Louis XVIII., Charles X., the Prince 
di Conti, Prince Talleyrand, Lafayette, 
Madame de Genlis, hear each a prominent 
position in the work ; and the horrors of the 
Reign of Terror, and the transactions of the 
three memorable days, are admirably de- 
picted. The work is enriched with twelve 
beautiful engravings, and is altogether 
worthy of patronage. The following ex- 
tract, which treats principally of the im- 
prisonment of the two younger brothers of 
the present King of France, will both in- 
terest and give our readers an idea of the 
work :— 


IMPRISONMENT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE’S TWO 
YOUNGEST BROTHERS. 


“The Duchess of Bourbon and the 
Prince of Conti being conducted to their 
apartments, which did not wear the deepest 
gloom that may invest a dungeon, a sten- 
torian voice was heard to exclaim, ‘ Now, 
citizens, the two young Orleans to the 
tower!’ Strange coincid ingular re- 
semblance between monarchial and popular 
despotism in the histories of different 
nations! Our Richard III. passed the same 
sentence upon the two young princes who 
obstructed his path to pam? ambition. 
The French people spared their victims’ 
lives, yet the English usurper and assassin 
acted more mercifully to his. ‘ Here,’ 
writes Montpensier, in his narrative of his 
captivity, ‘we were at the foot of that in- 
fernal tower, where we were confined eleven 
successive months! An iron grate was 
opened, and we ascended a narrow, wind- 
ing staircase, dark and fetid, where only. 
one person could pass at a time; and the 
officers and guards rushed 32 eagerly 
that we were nearly stifled. en we had. 
ascended about a dozen steps, one of them 
who was above me violently pushed me 
back, crying out, ‘The elder is to be put 
below.’ ‘No,’ replied a guard at the foot 
of the stairs, ‘it is above, with his father.’ 
“By no means; I tell you the little one is 
to be with his father, the other is to be put 
below.” During this dispute I was pre- 
cisely situated as a ball between two rackets. 
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I observed, however, that if the dispute 
continued much longer they might lay me 
as low as they pleased, for that I shonld 
most certainly be suffocated. Fortunately 
they were experiencing similar sensations 
themselves, and brought the dispute to a 
eonclusion. I had now to descend some 
steps, where two enormous doors, secured 
with triple bolts, being opened, I was pushed 
into my dungeon. The darkness, smell, 
and dimensions of this abode of sadness 
compelled me to exclaim, as Gamache did 
at the palace of justice, ‘Is it here!’ An 
exclamation so natural, so involuntary, 
that not only Gamache, but my unfortunate 
father, Beaujolais, and afterwards the 
Prince of Conti, all expressed, in similar 
terms, the mixture of astonishment and 
horror with which they were inspired at 
the sight of this abode of misery. To m 
first sensation a senseless stupor succeed 
which completely deprived me of all ability 
to perceive what was passing around me. 
Roused from this lethargy by the sound of 
the closing bolts, I called out, ‘Citizens! 
Citizens ! pray open the door for a moment, 
I have something important to say.’ One 
of the administrators, moved by this affect- 
ing appeal, opened the door and asked me 
what I wished tocommunicate. ‘I wish to 
know by whiat order, and for what crime, 
you have put me into this horrible dun- 
geon?’ ‘Itis by order of the convention,’ 
he replied; ‘and as to how long you are to 
remain here, I do not know.’ Entombed, 
while living, in this narrow cell, the discon- 
solate but guiltless prince threw himself 
upon the stone floor, and became a prey to 
the bitterest feeling of rage and vengeance, 
which contributed to support him under 
such severe and unjust treatment. After 
some hours had } aayees away, the bolts were 
again drawn, the ponderous doors again 
grated on their hinges, and Gamache ap- 
peared, carrying two mattresses, a chair, 
and some other article for the dungeon. 
Raising the small lamp above his head, his 
eye caught the lustre that was reflected 
from the dripping walls, and the honest 
fellow sighed out, ‘ Oh, patience! patience! 
things will not always be thus; the 
wretches who have placed you here will one 
day taste these dungeons themselves.” A 
rophecy fulfilled to the letter; most of the 
acobins of Marseilles having passed to the 
scaffold through the dungeons of this very 
tower.” * * * There is one scene of this 
melancholy drama, the imprisonment of 
this unhappy family, so touchingly drawn 
by the chief actor and sufferer, that much 
of its interest would be affected by any 
deviation from the original narrative. 
‘My father,’ writes M. de Montpensier, 
‘having ineffectually asked permission, on 
his own account, to take the air, were it 
only at the gate of the tower, now solicited 


it for Beaujolais, whose health began to 
suffer from such close confinement; his 
tender years obviating every pretext for 
denial, it was granted; on condition, how- 
ever, that one of the administrators should 
keep him constantly in sight. He was sent 
for, suffered to remain in the open air for 
two or three hours, and then remanded to 
his dungeon. He often begged earnestly 
to be permitted to come and see me, but 
was sternly refused. His cell being above 
mine, he was obliged to pass my door on his 
way out, and he never failed to call out, 
‘Good day, Montpensier—how are you?’ 
It is impossible to describe the effect his 
= voice had upon me, or the distress I 
elt when a day passed without my hearing 
it, for he was sometimes actually forbidden 
to utter these few words, and was always 
hurried by so quickly that he had scarcely 
time to hear my answer. Once, however, 
that he was permitted to remain till my 
dinner was brought, he kept so close to the 
heels of the basket-bearer that, in spite of 
the administrators who tried to hold him 
back, he darted into my cell and embraced 
me. It was six’weeks since I had seen him 
—six wretched weeks! The moment was 
precious; but how short! He was torn 
from me forthwith, with threats of being no 
more allowed to go out should the same 
scene be repeated. Is~ such barbarity 
credible ? at possible plea could be ad- 
vanced for preventing two brothers, the 
one but thirteen, the other, seventeen years 
of age, from enjoying the consolation of a 
moment’s interview before. witnesses? I 
myself was not afterwards permitted, when 
my door was opened, to go near enough to 
eatch the breeze which passed up the 
narrow staircase.’ Some slight relaxation 
of tower discipline soon after took place, 
and little Beaujolais was permitted to pass 
an hour daily with his brother; and when 
Carteaux entered Marseilles, and the civil 
government was succeeded by a military 
one, torture was suspended, and a nobler 
species of restriction observed towards the 
prisoners, who were allowed occasionally to 
dine together. Indulgence was extended 
so far as to permit Egalité and his children 
to walk upon the ramparts; but such were 
the effects of a merciless treatment and inbu- 
man seclusion upon Montpensier, that when 
he first came into the open air he became 
‘dizzy, deaf, staggered for some minutes, 
and, for upwards of a quarter of an hour, was 
unable to proceed to the enjoyment of the 
liberty that had been granted to him.’ It 
was ‘during a hasty retreat into his cell, 
from a promenade on the tower-terrace, 
that Montpensier first heard anything of 
the fatal denunciations against his house, 
that ended in the death of his wretched 
father. As one of the administrators passed 
his door, he overheard him saying, ‘ Above 
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is the ci-devant Duke of Orleans, and below 
his eldest son; but they will not be there 
long, their heads must fall.’ From this 
moment, he anticipated a tragic fate, both 
for his father and himself. Soon after this 
ill omen, Monsieur Egalité was removed 
to Paris, and there fulfilled his luckless 
destiny.” 

At a future period, we may again have 
recourse to this volume, for it contains 
abundance of historical and amusing details. 


Handbook for Northern Italy. 


Tuts volume, besides being an excellent 
companion for those who intend travelling 
through the places of which it treats, will 
be found of interest to others who have no 
immediate intention of visiting the scenes 
described. The author is an admirer of art 
(a great recommendation to such a work), 
carries his reader to important public 
buildings, tells something of their history, 
and takes him to libraries, shops, and other 
places of curiosity which are likely to in- 
terest an intelligent person. To give an 
idea of the writer’s capabilities, we extract 
a practical traveller's hint on 
FLORENTINE HONESTY. 

English residents in Tuscany frequently 
experience a great annoyance from their 
disputes with their Italian servants. The 
law is very different from ours, and the 
servants often take a dishonest advantage of 
their masters’ ignorance. The following 
summary of the liabilities of the master 
may therefore be useful :—By the law of 
Tuscany, every servant engaged at yearly 
wages is entitled to six months’ notice to 
quit, or to six months’ wages: the better 
way is to engage by the month, and to 
have a written agreement, stating that you 
are entitled to discharge at a fortnight’s 
notice, Any foreign servant brought by a 
stranger into Tuscany, and discharged by 
him there, however bad his conduct may 
have been, can, upon applying to the 
tribunals, compel the master to pay his fall 
coach-fare and expenses back to his own 
country, unless the employer have a 
written agreement, signed by the servant, 
to the contrary. Families intending to 
winter in Florence generally engage a cook, 
at a stipulated price per month, to furnish 
everything required for the house; but in 
this case it is necessary for the stranger to 
advertise in the Gazetta de Forenze, giving 
his name and residence, and stating that 
his servants have orders to pay for every- 

in ready money, and that he will not 
be accountable for any debts they may con- 
tract in his name: failing to do this, the 
cook will jopreag 4 pocket the whole of the 
money paid him for housekeeping, and the 
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master will be compelled to repay all the 
tradesmen’s bills. It is also necessary to 
be extremely particular to take a written 
receipt for every weekly or monthly pay- 
ment made to the cook, as, in default of this, 
he will, probably, on the eve of the de- 
parture of the family, go into court and 
swear that he has been supplying the house 
upon credit during his master’s whole stay, 
and although his master woe ot been in 
the regular habit of paying him weekly, in 
the presence of members of his own family 
and of the other servants, still, as by the 
Tuscan law the evidence of neither relations 
nor servants is allowed to be given in the 
master’s favour, and as his oath is not taken, 
the stranger will, after much delay and 
law expense, be obliged to repay the whole. 

The above is by no means an isolated 
case, but of very common occurrence. It is 
also extremely desirable, in engaging apart- 
ments, to avoid employing a valet-de-place, 
or other persons similarly situated, as he will 
ever be sure to levy a contribution, which is 
added to your rent. Any gentleman intend- 
ing to purchase pictures, or any work of art, 
should also be particularly cautioned 
against allowing a valet-de-place to ac- 
company him, or have the slightest con- 
nexion with the transaction, as such an as-. 
sistant will be sure to help in defrauding 
you. 





Miscellaneous. 


_— 


ORIGIN OF THE OFFICE OF POET 
LAUREATE. 


In the reign of Edward IV., the first men- 
tion of the king’s poet, under the appellation 
of laureate, occurs. John Kay was ap- 
pointed poet laureate to Edward IV. It is 
extrao: : that he eet have left no 
pieces of poetry to prove his pretensions, in 
some d thi office, wih which he is 
said to have been invested by the king at 
his return from Italy. The only com- 


position he has transmitted to iss 
prose English translation of a Pesto history 
of the siege of Rhodes: in the dedication 
addressed to King Edward, or rather in the 
title, he styles himself “ hys humble poete 
laureate.” Although this our laureate far- 
nishes us with no materials as a poet, Phin 
his office, which here occurs for the first 
time under this denomination, must not pass 
unnoticed in the annals of English poetry, 
and will produce a short digression. 

Great mee - psa into this sub- 
ject on account e degrees‘in grammar, 
which included rhetoric and versification, 
anciently taken in our universities, particu- 
larly at Oxford ; on which occasion a wreath 
of laurel was presented to the new graduate, 
who was afterwards usually styled Poeta 














Laureatus. These scholastic laureations, 
however, seem to have given rise to the 
appellation in question, I will give some 
instances at Oxford, which at the same time 
will explain the nature of the studies for 
which our academical philologists received 
their rewards. About the year 1470, one 
John Watson, a student in grammar, ob- 
tained a concession to be graduated and 
laureated in that science, on condition that 
he composed one hundred Latin verses in 
praise of the university, and a Latin comedy. 
Another grammarian was distinguished with 
the same badge, after having stipulated that, 
at the next public act, he would affix the 
same number of hexameters on the great 
gates of St. Mary’s church, that they might 
be seen by the whole university. This was 
at that period the most convenient mode of 
publication. About the same time, one 
Maurice Byrchensaw, a scholar in rhetoric, 
supplicated to be admitted to read lectures, 
that is, to take a degree in that faculty ; and 
his petition was granted, with a provision, 
that he should write one hundred verses on 
the glory of the university, and not suffer 
Ovid’s Art of Love and the Elegies of 
Pamphilus to be studied in his auditory. 
Not long afterwards, one John Bulman, 
another rhetorician, having complied with 
the terms imposed, of explaining the first 
book of Tully’s Offices, and likewise the first 
of his Epistles, without any pecuniary emo- 
lument, was graduated in rhetoric, and a 
crown of laurel was publicly placed on his 
head by the hands of the chancellor of the 
university. About the year 1489, Skelton 
was laureated at Oxford, and in the year 
1493 was permitted to wear his laurel at 
Cambridge. Robert Whittington affords 
the last instance of a rhetorical degree at 
Oxford. He was a secular priest, and emi- 
nent for his various treatises in grammar, 
and for his facility in Latin poetry: having 
exercised his art many years, and submit- 
ting to the customary demand of a hundred 
verses, he was honoured with the laurel in 
the year 1512. This title is prefixed to 
one of his grammatical systems—*“ Roberti 
Whittintoni, Lichfeldiensis, Grammatices 
Magistri, Protovatis Anglie, in florentissima 
Oxoniensi Achademia Laureati, de Octo 
Partibus Orationis.” In his Panegyric to 
Cardinal Wolsey, he mentions his laurel— 


‘* Suspice lauricomi munuscula parva Roberti.” 


With regard to the poet laureate of the 
kings of England, an officer of the court 
remaining under that title to this day, he is 
undoubtedly the same that is styled the 
king’s versifier, and to whom one hundred 
shillings were paid as his annual stipend in 
the year 1251; but when or how that title 
commenced, and whether this officer was 
ever solemnly crowned with laurel at his 
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first investiture, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine, after the searches of the learned 
Selden on this question have proved unsuc- 
cessful. It seems most probable that the 
barbarous and inglorious name of versifier 
gradually gave way to an appellation of 
more elegance and dignity; or rather, that 
at length those only were in general invited 
to this appointment who had received aca- 
demical sanction, and had merited a crown 
of laurel in the universities for their abilities 
in Latin composition, particularly Latin 
versification. Thus the king’s laureate was 
nothing more than “a graduated rhetorician 
employed in the service of the king.” That 
he originally wrote in Latin appears from 
the ancient title, versificator, and may be 
moreover collected from the two Latin 
poems which Baston and Gulielmus, who 
appear to have en acted in the 
capacity of royal poets to Richard I. and 
Edward IL, officially composed on Richard’s 
crusade and Edward’s siege of Striveling 
Castle. 

Andrew Bernard, successively poet lau- 
reate of Henry VII. and Henry VIIL, 
affords a still stronger proof that this officer 
was a Latin scholar. He was a native of 
Toulouse, and an Augustine monk. He was 
not only the king’s poet laureate, as it is 
supposed, but his historiographer, and pre- 
ceptor in ar to Prince Arthur. He 
obtained many ecclesiastical preferments in 
England. All the pieces now to be found, 
which he wrote in the character of poet 
laureate, are in Latin. These are—An 
Address to Henry VIII., for the most au- 
spicious beginning of the tenth year of his 
reign; with an Epithalamium on the mar- 
riage of Francis, the Dauphin of France, 
with the king’s daughter; a New Year’s 
Gift, for the year 1515; and verses wish- 
ing prosperity to his majesty’s thirteenth 
year. He has left some Latin hymns; and 
many of his Latin prose pieces, which he 
wrote in the quality of historiographer to 
both monarchs, are remaining. 

I am of opinion that it was not customary 
for the royal laureate to write in English till 
the reformation of religion had begun to 
diminish the veneration for the Latin lan- 
guage; or, rather, till the love of novelty 
and a better sense of things had banished 
the narrow pedantries of monastic erudition, 
and taught us to cultivate our native tongue. 
—Warton’s English Poetry. ; 





The Poetry of Life.—The poetry of our 
lives is, like our religion, kept apart from 
our every-day thoughts: neither influence 
us as they ought. We should be wiser and 
happier if, instead of secluding them in 
some secret shrine in our hearts, we suf- 


fered their humanizing qualities to temper - 


our habitual words and actions. 
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THE CUSTOMS OF THE NEW 
ZEALANDERS. 


THE manners, customs, prejudices, and su- 
perstitions, of a people living at so great a 
distance as the New Zealanders, must be 
interesting to all classes of persons, but 
particularly to those who delight to study 
the workings of the human mind and the 
various means which man has adopted for 
the promotion of his earthly comfort, or for 
the prolongation or security of his life. It 
is, moreover, desirable to place upon record 
some of the prominent features of the pri- 
mitive state of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, as they are now rapidly changing their 
character. 

When first discovered by Europeans, the 
New Zealanders were indeed a savage and 
a barbarous people ; and, till within a very 
few years, there has apparently been little 
or no difference in their national character. 
The intercourse which they have latterly 
held with civilized man, and their know- 
ledge of the blessings which are to be 
derived from the acceptance of the Gospel, 
have in some measure changed the charac- 
ter of all the inhabitants of these islands on 
the eastern coast and north of the Thames, 
The great body, however, of even these 
natives still retain a large portion, if not all, 
of their original manners, and are, in many 
instances, still addicted to the superstitions 
and observances of their forefathers. We 
first begin by describing the entrance of a 
New Zealander into life. As soon as the 
child is born, it is wrapped up and laid to 
sleep in the verandah, which most of the 
New Zealand houses possess; its nose is 
sometimes rubbed by the mother to flatten 
it; and a few hours after the birth of the 
child, the mother pursues her ordinary 
work in the field, or, if at a distance from 
home, bends her steps, with all speed, 
thitherward. The poor little infants must 
suffer much. In various ways they are 
tormented ; and the roughness of the gar- 
ment in which they are rolled up adds no 
little to their, discomfort. Should their na- 
tural sustenance fail from the breast, and no 
other woman be willing to give them suck, 
they must perish with hunger, as the natives 
do not possess any food which an infant 
can swallow ; and they often have a super- 
Stitious objection to giving a young child 
anything but its mother’s milk, lest by feed- 
ing the child the death of the mother should 
be caused. Large holes, moreover, are 
slit in the lobe of the ear of the infant, and 
a stick half an inch in diameter is thrust 
through ; it is kept unhealed for months, 
and every day is stretched, that it may 
eventually be able to wear suspended from 
thence some of their various ornaments. 

_ At five days old, but more frequently at 
eight, according to their ancient customs, 
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the children of the New Zealanders are 
baptized ; at which ceremony there is al- 
ways much feasting. The child is baptized 
by a priest; and should there not be one 
residing in the village where the infant was 
born, messengers are despatched to distant 
villages to procure the service of an old- 
established priest, who is rewarded for 
the offices which he renders, and returns 
home well satisfied with his fees. The 
baptismal ceremony is generally performed 
as follows, though in different tribes there 
is a difference in some particulars :—when 
the infant has reached the age of five or 
eight days, it is carried in the arms of a 
woman to the side of a stream, and is then 
by her delivered over to the priest, who has 
placed a small stick in the ground, previ- 
ously notched in five places, before which 
he holds up the infant, in an erect posture, 
for a few minutes. During this period, 
should anything inconvenient occur, it is 
considered a bad omen, and that the child 
will either die before it arrives at man’s 
estate, or turn out a paltry and worthless 
coward ; if otherwise, it is looked upon as 
most propitious, and the infant is regarded 
with much complacency, as being likely to 
become a brave and warlike man. e 
utmost care is then taken of him by his 
parents, and he is nurtured in all the super- 
stitions and evil practices of his forefathers. 
The ceremony of holding up before the 
stick being ended, the child is dipped in 
the water, or sprinkled, at the option of the 
person who performs the ceremony; a 
name is given to it, and the priest mumbles 
something over it which none of the by- 
standers comprehend. ‘They never tell 
what they have said; and the prayer, if 
such it may be called, is held too sacred to 
be made known to any but the initiated: it 
is, however, an address to some unknown 
spirit, who they suppose holds in his hands 
the destinies of men and of birds. I have, 
however, been informed that the general 
contents of this prayer are, that the child 
may be so influenced by this spirit as to 
become cruel, brave, warlike, troublesome, 
adulterous, a liar, a thief, a disobedient 
person—and, in a word, that he’ may be 
guilty of every crime. 

Emblematically of this, small pebbles 
about the size of a very large pin’s head 
are thrust down its throat, to its heart, 
callous, hard, and incapable of pity. After 
the prayer has been uttered, and the 
pebbles swallowed, the child is carried 
home in the arms of the person by whom 
he was baptized; and if it has received 
the name of any great man, he is presented 
to the friends of that person who are present, 
to be eaten by them, because the child has 
assumed a name which ought to be consi- 
dered sacred, and is thereby deemed guilty 
of an almost unpardonable offence. As a 































































ransom for the life of the infant, and for the 
resumption of the p pen. large presents a 
‘ood are made to all strangers—a. feast is 
prepared—the child is restored, with sing- 
ing, into the arms of its parents—and old 
and young sit down to enjoy themselves in 
true New Zealand style. 





DEAFNESS, FEAR, & IMAGINATION. 


Tue Rev. Mr. D—, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whose residence was as well 
known to dean, porter, and cook, of that 
splendid and royal foundation, by his irre- 
gularities and epicureanism, as. to the lite- 
rary world by his amusing and scientific 
publications, fell into the river Cam, on a 
raw and gusty day in December, as he was 
displaying skill in skating—an exercise in 
which he had attained such skill and pro- 
ficiency, that Hal Broeck, at the Hague, 
who could cut his own name in German text 
on the ice, could scarcely have competed 
with him. The effect of this unfortunate 
ducking was a violent cold, which, for a 
time, impaired the mental pewer which has 
directed the fluent tongue thet had so often 
set the Trinitarian tables ix a roar, and 
caused the fat sides of Deas: B——to shake 
by the half hour together, whose monstrous 
corporation, when once put in motion by the 
well-told tale, queer pun, pointed retort, or 
ludicrous accident, vibrated like a pendulum, 
The natural strength of D.’s constitution 
ultimately triumphed over the disease, save 
a severe deafness, which remained a me- 
mento of the event, and defied the potency 
of medicine, though prescribed by the most 
favoured disciples of A®sculapius, or the 
votaries of Quackiana; and be was ever 
after obliged to use an ear-trumpet. One 
brilliant morning in June, he set out from 
Cambridge on a visit to his father, a sport- 
ing character, well known at Tattersal’s, 
and who lived within half-an-hour’s ride of 
Bury St. Edmund’s; but D——, meeting 
with an old acquaintance at Newmarket, 
‘was persuaded to tarry awhile ; accordingly, 
he put up his nag at the Ram, of that place, 
and adjourned with his friend to an elegant 
entertainment then about to grace the board. 
Having dissected the joints, fowls, &c., and 
demolished the pasties, the cloth was re- 
moved, and the glass was filled to many a 
favourite toast; but D—— was with reluc- 
tance obliged to quit the converse of con- 

enial souls and the delights of Bacchus, 

‘or H——, whither his destination led him, 
and for which place he again started at the 
fall of eve. Whether by the potency of the 
wine, or some abstract philosophic specula- 
tion, no one can say; but certain it is, 
D—— was beguiled from the right course ; 
and, after three hours riding, he found his 
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Pegasus at a dead stand still, where four 


of cross roads met, and in a part of the country — 


to which he was an utter stranger. Mis- 
fortune seldom comes single-handed, and so 
it proved with poor D——; for the direc- 
tion post, which appeared. full in his view, 
had been rendered useless by the attacks of 
time and little wanton boys; and as well 
might he have attempted to decipher the 
cabalistic characters of Solomon's seal as 
those on the post. Just at this nick of time, 
he espied an old farmer in a jog-trot pace, 
making towards him,'to his no small conso- 
lation; but so impatient was D——, that, 
before the farmer could approach him, he 
bawled out, “ Hallo! my good man; can 
u tell me the way to my father’s, Mr. 
. at H——, for I am quite at fault?” 
—* Lack.-2-daisy, sir,” answered the farmer, 
“you're mortally out o’ your way’; whoy, 
if it. be that to go to prongs Sugg 
go down hin hinder lane, and turn 
round to the left over yin yinder common, 
then you'll see a hol and a pightal, and the 
old mills, and. master’s noine acre-piece 
o’'whate ; then keep along the right, and 
then the left, and down our home medders, 
and then up th——”—*“ Stay, stay, my 
good friend!” (exclaimed D——, in the 
midst of the farmer’s harangue) “ you don’t 
know I am unfortunately deaf.” At the 
same instant he began to pull out his faith- 
ful trumpet; but the farmer no sooner es- 
pied the shining end of it, than, setting 
spurs to his steed, he galloped off with the 
swiftness of the. wind; for, not com- 
prehending D——’s intention, he mistook it 
for a blunderbuss, and D—— for a high- 
wayman. Away he went, and away went 
D—— after him, bawling out for the fellow 
to stop, and the fellow roaring out for 
mercy, not daring to look behind him. 
Thus they proceeded three or four miles, 
the muzzle of D——’s horse close upon the 
rump of the farmer’s, till at last, coming to 
the Earl of Bristol’s park, the farmer, es- 
pying a breach in the paling, rode through 
in a twinkling and got clear off, leaving 
r D—— ashe found him. Fortunately, 
owever, D—— discovered a cottage, which 
having gained, he was by the inmates put 
in the right way, with the consoling infor- 
mation that he had ten or twelve miles still 
to travel. He had the inexpressible felicity 
of ending the adventure by making dulce 
domum about twelve at night. 


MILTON’S BEAUTY. 


Tue beauty of Milton, during the period 
that he pursued his studies at the University 
of Cambridge, and to a much more subse- 
quent period, was a subject upon which his 
friends frequently dwelt. andering one 
day during the summer, as was his custom, 
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beyond the precincts of the university, he 
at length became heated and fatigued ; and 
seeking the shade of a spreading tree, he 
laid himself down to meditate, and soon 
fell asleep. During the time that he slum- 
bered, two foreign ladies passed near the 
spot in a carriage, who, astonished at the 
loveliness of his appearance, in the heat of 
their admiration alighted ; and viewing him, 
as they thought reves the youngest, 
who was extremely handsome, drew a pencil 
from her pocket, and having written some 
lines upon a piece of paper, put it, with a 
trembling hand, into Milton’s. They then 
entered their carriage and proceeded on 
their journey. Some of his academic friends 
had silently observed this adventure undis- 
covered by the fair admirers, not knowing 
it was their friend Milton who was uncon- 
sciously playing the enchanter; but ap- 
proaching the spot, they recognised him, 
and awaking him, told him what had 
Milton opened the paper, and to his no 
smail rise read the following verse 
from the Italian poet, Guarini :— 
** Occhi stelle mortali, 

Ministri de mici mali, 

Se chiusi m’accidete, 

Apperti che farere !”” 

TRANSLATION. 


O eyes! O mortal stars! I find ye 
Authors of lovely pangs that blind me ; 
Ifthus, when shut, you’ve power to wound me, 
Open, alas! how had’st thou bound me! 


Milton was eager to discover the fair in- 
eognita ; and it was probably this incident 
which afterwards carried him to Italy in 
hopes of discovering her abode, but in vain. 
The idea that Milton had formed of his 
unknown admirer so fanned his poetic fer- 
vour, that his own times, the present, and 
the latest posterity, must probably feel in- 
debted to it for several of the most beautiful 
and impassioned in his Paradise 
Lost; and from the above incident, perhaps, 
he caught the idea of that inimitable poem. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DODO. 


FROM DR. GOLDSMITH AND OTHER 
EMINENT WRITERS. 

MANKIND have generally made swiftness 
the attribute of birds ; but the Dodo has no 
title to this distinction. Instead of exciting 
the idea of swiftness by its appearance, it 
seems to strike the imagination as the most 
unwieldy and inactive animal in all nature. 
Its body is massive, almost round, and 
covered with grey feathers; it is just barely 
supported upon two short thick legs like 

lars ; while its head.and neck rise from 
it in a manner truly grotesque. The neck 
is thick and pursy; the head consists of two 
reat chaps, that open far behind the eyes, 
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which are large, black, and prominent—so 
that the animal when it gapes seems to be 
all mouth, The bill is of an extraordinary 
length, not flat and broad, but thick, and of 
a bluish white, sharp at the end, and each 
chap crooked in opposite directions. They 
resemble two pointed spoons that are laid 
together by the backs. From all this results 
a stupid and ferocious physiognomy, which 
is still more increased by a bordering of 
feathers round the root of the beak, and 
which give the appearance of a hood or 
cowl, and finish a picture of stupid de- 
formity. Bulk, which in other animals 
implies strength, in this only contributes to 
inactivity. e ostrich or cassowary are 
no more able to fly than the animal before 
us; but then they supply that defect by 
their speed in running. e Dodo seems 
weighed down by its own heaviness, and 
has scarce strength to urge itself forward. 
It seems among birds what the sloth is 
among quadrupeds, an unresisting thing, 
equally incapable of flight or defence. It is 
furnished with wings covered with soft ash- 
coloured feathers, but they are too short to 
assist it in flying. It is furnished with a 
tail, with a few small curled feathers; but 
this tail is disproportioned and displaced. 
Its legs are too short for running, and its 
body too fat to be strong. One would take 
it for a tortoise that had supplied itself with 
the feathers of a bird ; and that, thus dressed 
out with the instruments of flight, it was 
only still the more unwieldy. 

his bird is a native of the Isle of France; 
and the Dutch, who first discovered it 
there, called it in their lan the nause- 
ous bird, as well from its di ting figure, 
as from the bad taste of its flesh. However, 
succeeding observers contradict this first 
report, and assert that its flesh is good and 
wholesome eating. It is a silly, simple 
bird, as may very well be sup from its 
figure, and is very easily taken. Three or 
four Dodos are enough to dine a hundred 
men. 
Whether the Dodo be the same bird with 
that which some travellers have described 
under the bird uf Nazareth yet remains 
uncertain, The country from whence they 
both come is the same; their incapacity of 
flying ‘is the same; the form of the wings 
and body in both are similar; but the 
chief difference given is in the colour of the 
feathers, which in the female of the bird of 
Nazareth are said to be extremely beautiful; 
and in the length of their legs, which in the 
Dodo are short, in the other are described 
as long. Time and future observation 
must clear up these doubts; and the testi- 
mony of a single witness who shall have 
seen both, will throw more light on the 
subject than the reasonings of a hundred 
philosophers. 
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ANECDOTE OF STERNE. 


THERE was a coffee-room at the principal 
inn where Sterne resided, about the time he 
wrote his Tristram Shandy, where gentle- 
men who frequented the house might read 
the newspapers. One of the greatest enjoy- 
ments of Sterne’s life was spending an in- 
offensive hour in a snug corner of this room. 
There was a troop of horse at that time 
quartered in the town. One of the officers 
was @ gay young man, spoiled by the free 
intercourse of the world, but not destitute 
of good qualities. This young gentleman 
was remarkable for his freedom of speech 
and pointed reflections on the clergy. Yo- 
rick was often obliged to hear toasts that he 
could not approve, and conversations shock- 
ing to the ear of delicacy, and was frequently 
under the necessity of removing his seat or 
pretending deafness. The captain, resolving 
this conduct should no longer avail him, 
seated himself by Yorick so as to prevent 
his retreat, and immediately began a profane, 
indecent tale, at the expense of the clerical 
rofession, with his eyes stedfastly fixed on 
Vorick, who pretended not to notice his ill 
manners. When that became impossible, 
he turned to the military intruder, and 
gravely said, “ Sir, Pll tell. you a story. 
y father is an officer, and is so brave 
himself, that he is fond of everything else 
that is brave, even his dog. You must 
know, we have at this time one of the finest 


creatures of his kind in the world, the most P 


spirited, yet the best natured that can be 
imagined ; so lively, that he charms every- 
body ; but he has a cursed trick that throws 
a shade over all his good qualities.” “Pray 
what may that be?” interrogated the officer. 
“He never sees a clergyman but he in- 
stantly flies at him,” answered Yorick. 
“* How long has he had that trick?” “Why, 
sir,” replied the divine, “ ever since he was 
a puppy.” The man of war for. once 
blushed, and, after a pause, said, “ Doctor, 
I thank you for your hint—give me your 
hand; I will never rail at a parson again.” 





Che Gatherer. 


Rising in the World.—The. only way to 
rise in the world, even for the prosperous 
man, is to cultivate his mind and. manners, 
and educate his family. It is not to set 
up his carriage, though this may be perfectly 
allowable, if he can afford it. It is not to 
resort to this or that watering place, though 
there is no objection to his doing that if 
pleases. It is, to raise himself and family 
in the scale of moral and intellectual beings. 
It is not to bring. up his sons in idleness, 
under the preposterous notion of making 
them gentlemen, and in so doing, making 





them fops and dandies instead of men, and 
thus prepare them for squandering his 
estate much faster than he amassed it. It 
is not to educate his daughters with merely 
showy accomplishments, and with the ex- 
pectation that this world is to be a show, 
and life a holiday. 'The best symptom of rising 
in the world that he can give is to despise 
the follies of society, to set at naught the 
despotism of fashion, to perceive and resist 
the absurdity of a business community 
following in the footsteps of the aristocracy 
of Europe. It would shew hopeful signs of 
rising above the vulgar, both great and 
small, if he should refuse to countenance 
the nonsense of turning night into day, and 
day into night.—Burnap. 


Conscience. — Judge Jefferies, taking a 
dislike to an evidence who had a very long 
beard, told him “that if his conscience was 
as long as his beard, he had a swinging 
one.” To which the fellow replied, “ My 
lord, if the conscience is to be measured by 
the beard, your lordship has neither one 
nor t’other.’ 


Anecdote of the Statue of Charles I, 
Charing Cross.—This animated equestrian 
statue was cast in brass by Le Seeur, in the 
year 1633, by the order of that munificent 
encourager of the arts, Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel. On the king’s decolation, 
the parliament ordered it to be broken to 
jeces and -sold; but John Rivers, the 
brazier, who bought it, having more taste 
than the sellers, and seeing, with the pro- 
phetic eyes of good sense, that the powers 
which were then would not remain long, dug 
a hole in his garden in Holborn, and buried it 
anmutilated. To prove his obedience, he pro- 
duced to his masters several pieces of brass, 
which he told them were several pieces of 
the statue. Monsieur D’Archenholtz, who 
has recorded this curious anecdote, further 
adds, that the brazier, with the true spirit 
of trade, cast a great number of handles for 
knives and forks, and offered them for sale 
as the brass which composed .the statue. 
These were eagerly sought after by the 
loyalists from affection to their: murdered 
king, and by the other party as trophies of 
the triumph of liberty over tyranny. 


Strength of Mind.—By relying on our 
own resources, we acquire mental strength ; 
but when we lean on others for support, we 
are like an invalid, who having accustomed 
himself to a crutch, finds it diffenlt to walk 
without one. 
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